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Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By 
E. Boutroux. Translated by Jonathan Nield. London : Duck- 
worth. & Co., 1909. Pp. xi, 400. 

How can things form at once a single whole and have a sepa- 
rate existence? Religion consists in believing that there is one 
being, — God, — who realizes this miracle through the beings that 
live in him. "Religion, within those souls which it really in- 
vades, is, — one may say, — a value that is unique and infinite: 
attributed not by imagination, but by consciousness, properly 
so called, to certain ideas, to certain feelings, to certain actions 
with a view to ends which surpass humanity. ' ' This is the view 
Professor Boutroux takes of religion as an all-inclusive reality. 
His book is an eloquent attempt to justify it against current 
theories, both destructive and constructive. Only the barest 
outline of its contents is possible. They fall into three parts of 
unequal length. The Introduction is a masterly sketch of the 
relation of science and philosophy to religion from the time 
when philosophy began in Xenophanes by "striking at the 
breast of its nurse" to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The note of the last of the three periods into which this history 
is divided is the opposition between rationalism and the roman- 
ticism of Rousseau, whose doctrine represented "nature with its 
irresistible spontaneity, life, passion, faith, action, breaking in 
upon a literature in which mind was supreme." The eighteenth 
century thus ends with a "radical dualism," science and religion 
dividing the empire of human nature. So long as each was content 
with a part peace was possible. But this could not long continue. 

The second and main portion of the book is occupied with the 
criticism of the attempts made to reconcile the two rivals; the 
attempts are distinguished according as they lean to naturalism 
or to spiritualism. Among the former come Comte, Spencer, 
Haeekel; under the latter, Ritschl and William James. "What 
is here likely to attract most attention in his own country is the 
author's criticism of what he calls psychologisme and sociolog- 
isrne in Chapter IV. By the first he means the attempt to 
explain religious phenomena by psychological hypotheses of 
suggestion, exaggerated affective commotions, and the like. 
Sociologisme is the theory which finds the source of religion in 
the sense of obligation, which arises in a community in rela- 
tion to the beliefs and practices necessary to its existence and 
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development. M. Boutroux meets these forms of phenomenalism 
by insisting on the objective reference implied in individual and 
social consciousness. A psychology which fails to recognize that 
consciousness is not exhausted by the present moment, but "is 
charged with the past and has an eye cast on the future," — 
lives in eternity and with the eternal, — ignores the chief char- 
acteristic of its subject-matter. Again, the growth of societies 
presupposes in man an impulse to go beyond himself; and it 
is this, and not any sense of obligation to the status quo, that 
is the essence of religion. What we call the social spirit shows 
itself in a love of peace and justice, a devotion to ideals, which 
are far more cause than effect of social solidarity. "Evi- 
dently," he concludes, "it is not of real and given society that 
we are speaking when we explain by the action of society the 
religious attributes of the human soul. It is of ideal society, 
of society in so far as it strives after that, that justice, that 
happiness, that truth, that superior harmony, of which religion 
is the expression." 

English and American students will probably find the center 
of interest in this section in the discussion of William James's 
"Varieties of Religious Experience." After a sympathetic ac- 
count of the work, M. Boutroux presses home the fatal difficulties 
which it encounters from the side both of science and religion. 
No subjective vividness or impressiveness of the experiences in 
question can stand against the scientific demand for objective 
verification. "To believe in God is in some way to believe that 
God exists independently of our belief in him." Similarly, 
from the religious side, it is not a question of an "overplus, a 
beyond, an illimitable": it is a question of its value. The hulk 
of the larger subconscious self does not matter: what we wor- 
ship is not quantity but quality, appearing in our own conscious 
life, which we may or may not ascribe to the operation of the 
subconscious. But the chief defect of James's theory is the as- 
sumption that religion takes its origin in the soul of the mystic, 
spreading thence by suggestion and imitation to society, and that 
its main moral manifestations are the 'cloistered virtues' of 
purity, holiness, humility, obedience. "A community also is a 
kind of person, capable of exhibiting its own virtues, — -justice, 
harmony, and humanity. ... If feeling is the soul of religion, 
beliefs and institutions are its body; and there is life in this 
world only for souls united with bodies. " This is good criticism ; 
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it has always been surprising to find a pragmatist consistently 
ignoring the moral qualities of larger selves, and a radical em- 
piricist consistently indifferent to the operation of religious 
ideas in corporate life. 

In setting forth his own theory, Boutroux starts from 
the apparent opposition between the ideals of science and 
of religion, and puts the question whether the one does 
not, in fact, leave room for the other. He begins by 
reiterating the doctrines familiar to readers of his work on 
"The Contingency of the Laws of Nature." Science can no 
longer be regarded as the simple record of facts and laws im- 
pressed upon us by nature ; it is a work of art which the mind 
substitutes for the primordial data, and it leaves us in the end 
with nothing but conceptions which have the value merely of 
experimental hypotheses, — explanations which, "though they 
may be sufficient, are not on that account necessary." Not only 
so, but we have come to admit that nature herself evolves "per- 
haps fundamentally, ' ' and with it the scientific spirit. Pledged 
by its ideal to unity, science is helpless before the diversifying 
movement of mind and experience, — a fortiori, before the last 
great diversity of mind and object. Hence if science takes pos- 
session of things in her own way, she does not lay hold of them 
altogether; and to satisfy the aspiration for a deeper grasp, a 
different movement, apparently a different faculty is necessary. 
By this the mind rises from 'being' to 'beings,' from the homo- 
geneous to the differentiated, and lastly to personality, as it ap- 
pears not merely in the individual, but in the higher forms of 
individuality we call the family, society, country, humanity. 
Deeper than the maxim, "Act as though everything were the 
repetition of a single phenomenon," is the maxim, "Act as 
though some of nature's combinations possessed a peculiar 
value," involving a tendency to be and continue on their own 
account. The life inspired by this maxim involves: first, faith, 
no blind acceptance of tradition, but a trust in "reason, in- 
stinct, the sense of life, as well as example and tradition"; sec- 
ond, an ideal, again no mere irrational venture, but "an ideal 
which seeks to conform to the demands of the intellect and the 
will"; third, "an affection or enthusiasm, a love, compelling to 
the expression of what is best in life." These are the "three 
moments in the development of the religious spirit." Mere 
life is, of course, possible without these principles; but re- 
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ligion offers a richer and deeper life, a synthesis of instinct 
and intellect, in which each is transfigured and exalted, and 
possesses a creative power to which its separate action could not 
attain. Again, "religion goes beyond morality, offering it the 
support of divine perfection, carrying it beyond humanity to 
communion with God the Father of the universe, and declar- 
ing not only the duty but the power to love." "Whence then," 
he asks, "the impression that humanity is getting ready to repu- 
diate religion and to seek some new guide ? Merely from the fail- 
ure of religion to adapt itself to the growth of science, of morality, 
and social organization. Let religion display herself in the world 
according to her own nature, as an altogether spiritual activity, 
aspiring to transform men and things from within and not from 
without: by persuasion, by example, by love, by prayer, by 
fellowship of souls, and not by compulsion or statecraft, and 
it is certain she has nothing to fear from the progress of science, 
from morality or from institutions." But religion cannot live 
without rites and dogmas of which the fundamental are two — 
the existence of God, of a living, perfect, almighty Ood, and 
the relationship of this God with man. Contradictory as these 
may appear to the order of nature as science reveals it, 
we have already seen that science does not give us the final 
aspect of things. It may therefore be that nature is not an im- 
mutable mechanism, but that "in her living reality she contains 
not being but beings, ' ' and that religion is the power which trans- 
forms the apparent into the real and reveals her hidden meaning. 
In this eloquent vindication of the rights of religion there is 
so much that claims my heartiest sympathy and agreement that 
it is with reluctance that I turn from exposition to criticism. 
But it is because I regard his conclusions so vital and on the 
whole valid that I desire to see them placed on a basis which 
is beyond question. There is much clearly in common between 
Professor Boutroux and English and American Idealism. Yet 
there is one fundamental point on which there is disagreement 
and which I believe to be the main obstacle to a complete under- 
standing between the representatives of religious philosophy on 
different sides of the Channel. The whole argument turns, as 
we have seen, on an alleged essential difference between the 
point of view of science and the point of view of life. Thus 
the author is led to reject the attempt of nineteenth century 
writers to establish a continuity between science and religion, 
Vol. XXL— No. 1. 7 
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and seeks to solve the problem (1) by assigning separate terri- 
tories to science and religion, and (2) by denying the necessity 
supposed to attach to the conclusions of science. He is indeed 
forced to admit in the end that his solution is only relative and 
proximate; we have "two autonomous powers," which "can 
only advance towards peace, harmony and concord without ever 
claiming to reach the goal." Now I cannot believe either that 
science will abate its claim to necessity founded on the identity 
that underlies the difference of the terms of its problems, or 
that religion will be content with the precarious tenure thus 
assigned to it. I believe further that the supposed need to 
enforce this abatement comes from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the identity that is sought. Identity is taken to be 
exclusive of difference. Is logical thought committed to the 
ideal of such an abstract identity ? This view certainly underlay 
the logic of Kant; and Jevons carried it in this country to its 
legitimate conclusions. But a long line of logicians have since 
Hegel devoted themselves to its refotation; and it can now 
only be regarded as a survival. If the French philosophy as 
represented by Professor Boutroux, and as far as I understand 
him, his distinguished colleague, Professor Bergson, does not 
recognize this, the grounds of the denial require a far more 
careful statement than they have yet received. In the mean- 
time we must insist that mathematical and physical sciences 
are as much concerned to maintain the reality of difference 
as the quasi sciences of life and mind. The distinction between 
these two groups of sciences consists in the kinds of difference 
and the kinds of identity with which they are respectively 
concerned. If this is so, we may maintain that the attempt to 
reconcile religion and science, not by establishing separate ter- 
ritories or functions, but by showing them to be distinct stages 
in a common function, is essentially right. Comte, Spencer, and 
Haeckel erred, not in seeking for continuity, but in not rightly 
apprehending the terms to be connected. The advance of 
psychology, individual and social, has made it easier for us than 
for them to realize the import and distinction between the 
abstract and inorganic, on the one hand, and the concrete and 
organic on the other. But our broader outlook should help us 
to realize that one is no less permeable by the light of intelli- 
gence than the other. On no other view is it possible to escape 
the dualism which Boutroux 's writings once more emphasize. 
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There are indeed not wanting definite suggestions of a different 
view, showing how dissatisfied the author himself is with such 
a dualism. "The method," he tells us, speaking of the claims 
of intelligence in the field of religion, "consists in making use 
of all the resources of intellect combined with life, and not in 
seeking a standpoint beyond the intellect's reach. Rather than 
go further and further in search of a refuge against science and 
reason, we ought to be reconciled with this same science to the 
utmost possible extent, to ensure for reason all the development 
of which she is capable, and to create by means of all these data 
instruments for the attainment of ideal ends." Nothing could 
be better said; but is it consistent with what he says elsewhere 
of the nature and function of intelligence? I cannot pursue 
the 'subject here, but I would venture to suggest that what is 
needed is the establishment of a real relation between the two 
faculties, which, following Kant, M. Boutroux calls the under- 
standing and the reason. Religious philosophy should seek, 
not to limit the action of intelligence, but to differentiate the 
fields of its operations, which are also stages of its progress. 
Such differentiation science itself cannot deny without falsity 
to its own ideal of the unprejudiced acceptance of the facts 
which the world as a whole reveals. To accept it with all hearti- 
ness and to reinterpret its own operations, — the meaning of the 
identity it seeks in the light of it, — is to have got beyond its 
supposed antagonism with religion. 

The translation of French works which, like that of M. Bout- 
roux, are marked by high literary discussion is a fine art. Mr. 
Nield has, I think, been fairly successful; but such misprints 
as Hutchinson, on page 259, and the unintelligible sentence at 
the foot of page 364 ought not to have been allowed to pass. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Birmingham, England. 

The Principles of Religious Development : A Psychological 
and Philosophical Study. By George Galloway, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil. London: Macmillan and Company, 1909. Pp. 
xx, 364. 

What Dr. Galloway offers in this book is in the first place 
a study of the principles which underlie and are disclosed in 
the development of religion. "Of course it was only possible 
to execute such an undertaking by drawing freely and con- 



